WHO ARE OUR ALLIES? 



IN PREPARING to launch World War III for purposes of prolonging the agonies of the 
American Price System and upholding the investment values of American business 
enterprise, the United States finds itself obliged to promote belligerency against the only 
nation which could give us a good war. In the promotion of our war preparations, we 
must place a great deal of reliance upon a worldwide collection of allies, which is 
turning out to be a mismatched conglomeration of political entities, of dubious loyally 
and more dubious capability. 

We recognize that the armament program is largely designed to pump money into 
the American Price System and to entrench American business enterprise around the 
world — in an avaricious scheme to take over the colonial relinquishments of the 
disintegrating empires of Europe. In the background are also the compulsions of another 
Holy Crusade against the infidel to the East, and this is no small factor; but this is not 
the only incentive, nor even the primary one. There is a complexity of motives, and 
some loom more important to certain interested parties than others. However, the 
compulsions centering around the prolongation of the American business enterprise 
system must be considered as the primary motivation. Whatever the supernumerary 
motives may be, we must realize that our action tends toward an actual war; and, 
therefore, our position should be reviewed in terms of such a probability. 

We are not, at this time, attempting a prolonged discussion of why we are 
preparing for World War III nor whether we should so prepare. Our nation has already 
made certain commitments in that direction, and we are concerned with the practical 
considerations of such a course. Among these practical considerations are the 
qualifications of the allies which we are selecting to fight and die for the American free 
enterprise system. Looking at the collection, we are impressed by the sorry state of 
health that they exhibit. If they were to be chosen on the same basis of physical fitness 
that we use for selecting the individual conscripts in the Armed Forces, they would all 
(with the exception of Canada) have to be relegated to the status of 4-F as being unfit for 
military requirements. Let us look at them individually. 

Britain, as one and a third islands off the coast of Europe, constitutes our overseas 
Airstrip No. 1. As originally constituted, the British Isles were a fairly nice piece of 
territory, considering their size and latitude. But, with most of their mineral and fuel 
resources depleted, their forests gone, and an overburden of fifty million inhabitants, 
Britain is not an asset as an ally, but a decided deficit. Britain can survive only so long as 
she can loot the rest of the world for half of her physical requirements. Because of her 
former prowess at looting the backward areas, Britain was once a great world power; but 
her privileges have now undergone serious curtailment, and her former lootees feel no 



more friendship for Britain now than the British did for them at the peak of Empire 
expansion. 

Liability Number One 

To get Britain's consent to serve as our ally, the United States would first have to 
make up her deficit in physical requirements; then, we would have to provide the 
wherewithal for her armament program. Britain has the skill and she has the tools, of a 
sort, for making materiel of war, but she lacks the raw materials. The United States has 
adequate resources, adequate workmen, and a plethora of machines for making the same 
kind of materiel, although we tend to be more sloppy in our workmanship. It would be 
far more economical for us to produce the stuff at home than to have it produced in 
Britain, while any attempt to pressure Britain into an armament production on her own 
would merely enrage the seething 'hate-America' sentiments which have been, at best, 
only dormant since 1775, and which now are showing up in nasty eruptions more and 
more. 

Let us look at Britain from another angle: Would Russia want to take over 
England? Our guess is: No. From any realistic viewpoint of an enemy, Britain would be 
far more useful as an ally of the United States than as an occupied territory. Any 
contributions that Britain could make toward the American war effort will be more 
costly and more troublesome for the United States than if we did it all by ourselves. As a 
place to dump money and resources, Britain is wonderful; but as a wartime ally of the U. 
S., she would be a great asset to the Russians. In summary, the advantages to be gained 
from using Britain as Airstrip One are not worth the physical and monetary cost of 
keeping her 'friendly' 

Second on our list of allies is France. In some ways, France is better off than 
Britain; she can raise enough food for her own requirements. But, technologically, 
France is stymied by her agriculture and business structure. The tiny peasant farms and 
the excessive number of small business and handicraft shops make France as a nation 
highly inefficient and tie up too much of her population. If the farms and shops were 
consolidated thirty to one, there would be a huge release of population for functions 
more useful to her role as our ally, assuming, of course, that she were given a 
beneficiation of resources from the outside. But that would call for a major social 
change in France, and social change is anathema to the officialdom of Washington. 

Internally, the sentiments of the Frenchmen are divided; there is no unity as to 
whom they would be willing to fight: Some would rather fight against the Germans than 
to fight on their side; others would rather fight with the Russians than against them; 
many would rather fight other Frenchmen; and, of course, the majority don't want to 
fight at all. The military effectiveness of France was largely destroyed during World War 



I, and what was left was demoralized in World War II. At present, France has her hands 
full with the rebellious 'colonials' of Indo-China and northern Africa. France cannot be 
counted as an asset. 

Western Germany is another deficit area, heavily over-burdened with population 
and deficient in resources. There is an unprecedented absence of will-to-fight among the 
Germans; that is, among the able-bodied ones who are left. The amount of resources and 
food which America would have to pour into Western Germany, as our ally, would be far 
more than the return would justify; it would be cheaper to produce the same materiel at 
home and ship it over to the fields of battle. General Eisenhower is gaining nothing in 
physical health and mental encouragement from his efforts to convince the Germans that 
they should join his Crusade to the east — they have just experienced one Crusade under 
Hitler and it has left them with sad memories. There is the additional disconcerting 
factor that, if there should develop a hot war between the West and the East, Germans 
would probably be fighting Germans instead of Russians. 

West Germany as a peacetime satellite is costing the United States billions of 
dollars. As a wartime ally, this deficit would be multiplied. 

What we have said of Germany can likewise be said of Western Austria, but on a 
smaller scale. 

Another Impossible Situation 

Italy is already in an impossible situation, being a deficit to both the Italians and 
the Americans. As a third-class airstrip, Italy might be of some use if we could ignore 
the Italians; but, you can't ignore them — there are too many of them, and they are too 
hungry and too vociferous. If half the population of northern Italy could be driven south 
of the Apennines bordering the Po Valley and sealed off, perhaps northern Italy would be 
worthwhile as an agricultural and industrial area. As it stands, we have our 
apprehensions. Italy has a long record of double-crossing her allies in time of war; and 
her soldiers are not good fighters in theaters of war remote from Italy, particularly where 
the climate is very cold. What could we offer the Italians as loot that would make them 
willing and effective as allies on our side? If, on the other hand, we should offer Italy to 
the Russians as a gift, it would probably be rejected with a most emphatic 'nyet.' 

Greece is like Italy, only more so, but on a smaller scale. Our support of fascist 
reactionism in Greece has won us few friends, in spite of the nearly two billions of 
dollars that we have dumped into that blighted country. Greece can absorb much money 
and materials, but any military effectiveness that comes out will be very costly in terms 
of its amount. 



Yugoslavia is costing us much in money and materiel, but we can't count on her as 
an ally. Yugoslavia is communist and we are openly anti-communist. 

The Mohammedan areas of the Middle East and northern Africa are no longer in 
our camp, with the possible exceptions of Turkey and Pakistan. Egypt is out; so is Iran; 
likewise Afghanistan. Pakistan is nominally friendly, but is impoverished and has her 
hands more than full with India, whose friendship we have alienated. Present-day 
Turkey lacks the territory and the incentives of the old Turkish Empire of pre-World War 
I; and, aside from its affiliations and sympathies with the Mohammedan bloc of nations, 
it nurses certain grievances against the West dating from many years back. Turkey has 
conflicting interests with the Soviet Union, particularly with respect to the straits 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and that is the main reason for Turkey 
going along with the West. However, Turkey is not a strong nation, nor an eager nation. 
If it is to escape Russian occupation in case of war, it will be mainly the result of prior 
American occupation followed by strong military resistance. Further, it is well known 
that the Turks are shrewd businessmen, and we can legitimately surmise that any 
services they render the West will be well paid for. 

Norway and Denmark help to swell the list of Western Allies, but that is about all 
they can do. They have not the industry, the manpower, or the equipment to 'stop the 
Russians.' Their effectiveness would be a matter of days at best, rather than weeks, in 
case of full-scale war. 

The Benelux nations are similar to France, but smaller and more crowded. They 
require resources from the outside. Belgium is economically sustained by the wealth of 
the Congo; but the Netherlands has lost her external source of wealth and suffers 
severely from lack of resources. Benelux's overburden of population is mostly tied up in 
farming tiny plots of land and in keeping small shops. This area is not self-sustaining 
and could not be regarded as an asset to any military alliance. It could probably supply a 
few divisions of soldiers and a limited amount of materiel, but the great bulk of the 
arms, as well as large quantities of civilian supplies would have to come from the United 
States. But, even then, it is questionable that any fervor for war against the East can be 
generated among those people, from over here. We note that General Eisenhower has to 
force himself to display his famous smile for the newsreels after making a visit to the 
Lowlands. 

Iceland and Greenland may have certain usages as outlying bases, but neither can 
be regarded as an ally. 

Spain is a poor, depressed country, willing to accept billions in dollars and 
supplies from the United States, but not willing nor capable of providing a large military 
force. The Spaniards are not even much interested in fighting each other any more, and it 



is highly dubious that they have any stomach for fighting the Russians. (The irregular 
Blue Division that went to the Russian front in World War II never returned.) Further, 
there would be some hesitancy among other European nations over accepting Spanish 
fascist troops as their brothers in arms. Spain is a sorry deficit as an ally. She might be 
able to provide a battleground for Americans to fight and die on, provided the Russians 
could be enticed into accepting battle there, which is doubtful. 

Portugal is a miniature Spain. Beyond that, the fighting quality of the Portuguese 
can be adequately expressed only by means of contemptuous profanity. 

Latin Americans have never demonstrated any worthwhile fighting capacity, 
except when they were killing each other. Brazilian forces in World War II were a flop in 
Italy. On the whole, the heavy populations and the impoverished condition of the Latin 
American countries, held in restraint by fascist tyrannies (with American support), are 
more likely to result in an internal blowup than in military effectiveness against a 
powerful and distant enemy. In the meantime, the Latin nations serve our 'cause' mainly 
by padding the anti-Soviet vote in the United Nations. 

Asia In Same Boat 

In Asia, we can count on only Japan, South Korea, and the Philippines; that is, our 
statesmen think we can count on them. Indonesia, Burma, India, and China are out. 
Indo-China is more than cancelled out by internal conflict. Siam lacks the yen to fight. 
In the Philippines, as in South Korea, the pro- American reactionary regimes are held in 
power only by American military force. Both have to be equipped with American arms 
and supplies and forced to fight by American threats. Both are deficit areas, even in 
peacetime, to which an overburden of population is a heavy contributing factor. Even 
small South Korea is costing the United States billions of dollars and tens of thousands 
of lives to hold. 

Formosa and Chiang Kai-shek can be written off, except as a place to dump 
money and supplies. The Chinese soldiers on Formosa would like nothing better than a 
chance to set foot on the mainland where they could desert and go home. 

Japan is our Number One Ally in the far east. Here, a population of 84 million 
defeated people on four poor islands presents a problem that is even more discouraging 
than that of Britain. In order merely to survive, Japan requires huge quantities of 
material from the outside; and, in order to fight as our ally, great quantities of raw 
materials would have to come from this Continent. Then, there is a serious question 
whether the Japanese would fight as allies of the U. S. A.; certainly not without 
guarantees that would be very costly to us. Even so, Japan does not have the potential 
that she had at the start of World War II, when she possessed Sakhalin, the Kuriles, 



Manchuria, and numerous Pacific islands. Also, for six years now, the Japanese have not 
been subjected to military training and ideological flagellation. (The heavy proselyting 
by the Roman Catholic Church under Generals MacArthur and Ridgeway introduces an 
ideology which is not sufficiently familiar and pervasive to arouse the martial spirit 
nationally.) 

Australia and New Zealand are, for the time being, on our side, but that is not 
assured for the future. The reactionism which we have fostered in those countries is 
arousing antipathy among many of the people, the same as it is doing in Britain — with 
the Catholics supporting our cause and the Protestants rejecting it. Even if Australia and 
New Zealand were our staunch allies, they are too small and insufficiently developed 
technologically to be of major assistance to us. 

In case our preparations for war culminate in their logical result — our launching 
an aggressive war against the Soviet Union — it is evident that the United States will 
have to enter into the fighting from the start and do the major part of it. Our 'allies' will, 
as in Korea, send only token forces, if they go along with it at all. Even so, the United 
States will have to equip those forces and then keep our guns pointed at their backs. The 
cost will be out of all proportion to their contribution. 

We are learning the hard way that 'You can't sit down on bayonets.' The more 
money and arms we pour into world tensions, the more we must continue to pour in, 
particularly since we are trying to buck the general social trends by supporting the 
reactionary and unpopular factions, thereby stimulating more tensions. 

Many events have taken place since World War II which our officials did not 
count on and for which they were unprepared in their international policy and 
diplomacy. Among these are: The 'loss' of Manchuria and China; the turmoil in the 
Philippines; the independence of Indonesia; the successful struggle against French 
imperialism in Indo-China; the success of India in maintaining her independence and 
sovereignty; the defection of Afghanistan, Iran, and Egypt; the growing unrest in the 
other Mohammedan countries, as well as in black Africa; the sovietization of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland; the desire among the peoples of Western Europe for peace. 

Technocracy deplores the postwar statesmanship of North America, which, 
following the war, failed to work out a program of amicable relations with the Soviet 
Union — one oriented toward promoting the peaceful development of the world and the 
solution of its social problems. Under the guidance of a superior statesmanship, the two 
countries might have formed an economic and military alliance for the preservation of 
peace and the efficient development of the world's resources. In contrast, the policy 
which we as a nation have followed is leading to war and more war, to the maximum 
destructiveness of the world's resources, and to a lowering of the virility in the human 



population. In pursuing this course, we are alienating, if not overtly antagonizing, one 
country after another, and we are ending up with the poorest residue of satellites that the 
world affords. They are excellent places for dumping our materials and for helping us to 
maintain scarcity on the North American Continent; but, as fighting allies, they are 
worse than none at all. 

— Techno Critic. 
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